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To Mr. Richard Carlile. 


pies Sir, 
Asyou had the first hearing, were assisted by your notes; by an 


-_aionymous: correspondent ; by Mr. Taylor; and last, but not least, 


your own “ distinct reply,” it would only have required a lit- 
tle modesty to restrain the joy you felt in having with all this ap- 
paratus vanquished: a single-handed opponent. Though van- 
quished as-you deem me, J am still able to put in.a few pleas, and 
33 to pluck a few laurels from your brow. What, then, is 
ion at issue? Whether Jesus Christ was a real person- 
ahero of fable. Every thing which has not a bearing in 
tion, I shail consider and ‘treat as-extraneous. All the 
iments which you have adduced to establish your point have 
. poe ope a bearing on the question, and these, each and every 
one@f them, shall meet attention. But I shall pass over, as not 
‘being ‘connected ‘with the present matter in debate, the questions 
‘introduced into your reply, whether or not a supreme intelligent 
first-cause-exists, and whether the Christian religion be conducive 








‘tothe pood of the world, &c. Let.us not permit ourselves to be 


‘diverted from one point before that is determined; there will be 
timeenough ‘after that has been done to advert to other topics. 
“My readers; then, will bear in mind what I have in view, and 
“what‘modifies the whole of my procedure, not so much to adduce 
‘a@guments’ in proof of the existence of Jesus Christ, orin favour 


: -of/Christianity, as to expose the weakness of the proofs by which 


‘you endeavoured ‘to establish your often reiterated assertion that 
‘Jesus was merely a hero of fable. | 

Your correspondent W. W. R. is dissatisfied with the charac- 
‘ter that I gave of some of the early Christianfathers. For if in 


these'things they were deficient, how could their powers, or rather 


“nO-powers, be adequate for the fabrication of Christianity? 


‘Nor will 1 contend that the Christian fathers were immaculate. 
“#hey Were men, and, in some respects, credulous men; but it is 
“WH)USt'to aspetse their characters, as it is now the fashion to do 
a eertain class\‘of persons. Herodotus, the father of his- 
ory has been charged, and justly too, with having possessed no 
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firms my proof that it was usual.to give Greek names and sur 

names to persons who were Jews by birth. That John the Bap- 
tist.was a Jew is to be learnt from the manner in which Josephus 
speaks of him. ‘‘ Now some of the Jews thought that the de- 
struction of Herod’s army came frum God, and that very justly, as 
a punishment of what he did against John that was called the 
Baptist; for Herod slew him, who was both a good man, and 
commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both as to righteousness 
towards one another, and piety towards God, and so to come to 
baptism.”* Of no Heathen could Josephus have spoken in these 
terms. Nor would any Heathen have borne a Hebrew name, 
John. Neither then can the union in an appellation of two words 
derived from different languages, as Simon Psellus, nor the union 
in a name of two words equivalent in their acceptation, as Desi- 
derium Erasmus, disprove the real existence of a person. _ Nor 
does it follow because a person bears solely or in conjunction 
with a Hebrew name a Greek appellation, he must therefore be a 
Greek by birth; still less that any thing which he advocates must 
be of Greek origin. You choose, however, in a note, to question 
if the Hebrew names that I adduced are really Hebrew, because 
they are not found in the Old Testament. This is the first time 
that ever I heard that the only way to prove a word to be of He- 
brew origin was by finding it in the Old Testament. Following 
this your method of determining what is Hebrew, I might prove 
Chaldee and Coptic to be Hebrew words. It is not however the 
discovery of a word in a particular book that decides its origin, 
but the letters of which it is composed. And by this rule it is 
that Schleusner, to whose opinion more competent judges than 
Mr. Carlile will defer, decides that the words before adduced by 
me, are of Hebrew origin. But as you will not be convinced ex- 
cept in your own way, you will find that more than “ either of 
the names” is read in the books of the Old Testament by refer- 
ring to Gen. xxix, 33. xxxiv. 25, &c. &c., where Simon or Simeon 
occurs; to Gen. xxv. 26, 27. &c. &c. when James, in Greek Ja- 
kob, Jacob, occurs; to 1 Chron. iii. 24. 2 Kings xxv. 23. (in 
Alexandrine version and Schleusner) where John occurs. Re- 
stricting then the~ word disciples to the apostles of Jesus, in 
which however you are not warranted by the New Testament 
usage, the first and immediate disciples, on your own shewing, 
were not Greeks. And as you ‘ hold the question of the good 
foundation of Christianity to require the circumstance that they 
were Jews,” this condition is fulfilled—they were Jews, and again, 
on your own shewing, Christianity rested on ‘‘ a good founda- 
tion.” That Iam wrong about the Toldoth Jeschu is easily said, 
but not so easily established. And if J am wrong, I have a com- 
panion, for you are not right. Your assertion was, that it was 


* Antiq. lib. 18. cap. 55. 
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‘an avowed Jewish production of the 2nd century,” and to prove 
this, you say it was read by Origen in the 3rd. This is a kind of 
proof that I should not have expected from the man who denies 
that the books of the New Testament existed in the Ist century, 
because he imagines that they are not referred to until the 2nd. 
But as you have referred me to your publication of the Toldoth 
Jeschu, that I may correct the error of Lardner, full of expecta- 
tion of a display of erudition that was to detect the errors even of 
a Lardner, I procured your translation, and read your preface and 
dedication, and you must not. deem me perverse, if I do not ac- 
quiesce in your arguments. I find 4hat you derive all your au- 
thorities from Wagenseil’s confutation of the said book, only you 
have the happiness to convert into proofs what he adduces in dis- 
proof. Before, however, I remark on the arguments adduced by 
Wagenseil to evince the spuriousness and recentness of the book, 
it will not be useless to éxamine the validity of your own proofs. 
The book “ is an avowed Jewish production of the 2nd century.” 
Where is the avowal? Echo answers, Where? Now Origen 
even, you say, does ‘‘ not expressly name this book,” but only 
shews that ‘* he was probably acquainted with it, as he speaks of 
Joseph Pandera, and of some other things contained therein.” 
Answer on your own principles; the Toldoth Jeschu copied then 
from Origen—on your own principles, J say, for when quotations 
from the Scriptures are adduced as occurring in the Fathers, you 
reply, the Scriptures are made up of these same quotations from 
the Fathers. But “ Raymond Martini gives an abstract of it in 
the 13th century,” and of course then it existed in the 2nd! But 
even this abstract contains some slight variations. Now this cir- 
cumstance induces the suspicion, that the said abstract may have 
been the basis of the Toldoth Jeschu rather than the abstract of 
it. An abstract generally resembles the original except in its 
compendiousness; but it is of the nature of a story, written pos- 
terior to another with which it is somewhat similar, to vary from 
it by additions and alterations. Your Toldoth Jeschu then is a 
later version of the story sketched by Martini. And as Martini 
wrote in the 13th century, Dr. Lardner is not far from right when 
he refers the Toldoth Jeschu to the 14th. As to the evidence of 
your Carthusian monk, which is referable to the 15th century, 
that, I suppose, cannot well invalidate the assertion of Dr. Lard- 
ner. But Wagenseil apprizes us, that the book betrays its spu- 
riousness by being without the name of its author, the age of its 
composition, and of the country. where it took its birth.* He 
moreover asserts, and we have seen your evidence does not con- 





+ The same might be said for each and every one of the other Gospels ; for there 
is no evidence as to the country in which they were written, nor that they were 
written by the persons whose names they bear. All we know is, that the earliest 
known copies were written in the Greek language.—R. C. 
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trovert him, that it is of very recent origin, and not the same as 
the book extant in the time of Raymond Martini. You inform 
us, that there exist some variations between the two, he asserts 
and proves that their divinity is so great as to exclude all idea of 
their being identical. Nec posse (are his words) ambos simul con- 
sistere cum se mutuo supplantent, “ they cannct both stand toge- 
ther, since they supplant each other.” The fact is, that the Tol- 
doth Jeschu appears to be the result of a variety of diverse fables 
that have been fabricated respecting Jesus from an early age 
down to the time of its publication. But the diverse character of 
these fables prevents you from tracing this production up to an 


_early period. If one and the same story had been adhered to in 


various ages, and this story had appeared in the Toldoth Jeschu, 
then would there have existed a presumption that the work might 
have been known, though not expressly quoted. But even this 
presumption in your favour is destroyed by the discrepancy that 
prevails between the various fables. To establish by quotations 
the existence of these discrepancies is not necessary, for I per- 
ceive that you admit it, and use the same word to describe it as I 
do. ‘But what seems to demonstrate not only the comparatively 
late origin of these fables, and consequently of the Toldoth Jeschu, 
is that the early opponents of Christianity maintain a profound 
silence respecting both, when no better weapons could they desire 
with which to combat the rising religion. Neither Typho the 
Jew, nor Celsus, nor Porphyry, nor Julian, says Wagenseil, al- 
ludes by the slightest hint to either the fable or the book. If this 
proof of the recentness of the Toldoth Jeschu needed corrobora- 
tion, it would be supplied by a reference which it makes to the 
Talmud in the 5th verse, chapter 1. The word Talmud is used 
in two acceptations, either for the Mishna, which is the text, or 
for the Gemara, which is the commentary upon it. But the re- 
ference is not to the first, as Wagenseil informs us, but to the lat- 
ter, the Talmud or Gemara. Now there are two Talmuds, the 
Jerusalem Talmud, and the Babylonish Talmud, the first com- 
pleted in the 3rd, and the latter in the 6th century. The Toldoth 
Jeschu must have been posterior at least to the earliest, as it re- 
fers tothe Talmud, dr Gemara. We now then can appreciate the 
credit due to a book manifestly composed centuries after the 
avowed existence of the person whose life and actions it pretends 
to reccrd; of a book without the name of its author, age, or 
country. And yet this book is prior to any of the Gospels we are 
told, (see preface) and an avowed Jewish production of the 2nd 
century. Am I to understand that you and your unbelieving 
friends regard the stories in this book as the true version of the 
history of Christ?’ If so, I must add this to many other instances 
of credulity which I] have met with in the conduct of unbelievers. 


5 I believe no such thing; still I do believe that it is as valid as any of the other 
Gospels,—R. C. 
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You rejected belief in the existence of Jesus Christ because no 
document, as you affirmed, either in his language or in that of his 
disciples, had come down to these days. ‘The argument, I re- 
plied, in itself is absurd, for it would annihilate Lycurgus, Zo- 
roaster, our Saxon and Norman kings. You tell us, however, 
that their existence is a matter of indifference; in other words, 
the history of the past is no guide for the future, and consequent- 
ly worthless. Even though this might be the general sentiment, 
one would hardly have expected it from you, who require these 
great ones of antiquity to trace back to them the moral precepts 
of the Gospel, in order to maintain your hypothesis of the origin 
of Christianity.° Much as you disregard the existence of the men 
of yore, | doubt not that you would feel a pleasure surpassed by 
few that you know in lighting upon a passage which recognized 
the existence and related the history of your fabled fabulist. 

But you add, “ I have reasons for believing the existence of 
the latter, Lycurgus, Zoroaster and Pythagoras, in preference to 
that of the former, Jesus Christ, that they are not presented to 
us in history as wonder-workers, as pretenders to preternatural 
powers. Neither ofthem presented or supported any new sys- 
tem, or any system of religion, neither of them is recorded to 
have practised any kind of delusion upon them who heard 
him.” 

You are certainly an unfortunate man in the way of assertion: 
the comedy of errors you enact over and over again; for, read 
these extracts from Enfield’s Brucker, ‘‘ several miracles are as- 
cribed to Zoroaster, such as an artful impostor would naturally at- 
tempt, and would not perhaps find it difficult to perform. It is 
said particularly that he suffered melted metal to be poured upon 
his bosom and held fire in his hand without suffering any injury 
Having by these and other artifices established his credit, it is 
related that he undertook the revival and improvement of the reli- 
gion of the ancient Magi.”* Of Lycurgus you will find it writ- 
ten in the same work. He committed no laws to writing, but is- 
sued them forth as the edicts of Apollo, from the oracle at Delphi, 
a device which not only served to establish their authority, 
but gave the magistrate an easy opportunity of making such fu- 
ture alterations or additions as the state of public affairs might 
require.”+ Again, “ To find other means of engaging the atten- 
tion of his countrymen, he (Pythagoras) repaired to Delos, and 
after presenting an offering of cakes to Apollo, then received or 
pretended to receive moral dogmas from the priestess, which he 
afterwards delivered to his disciples under the character of divine 
precepts.” There you will also read that he provided himself 


* Book I. Chap. ir. 
+ Book ii. chap. ii. t Book ii. chap, xii. 





6 Because you assert these morals to be original with Jesus, or the econ reli- 
gion.—R. Cc, 
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with a secret cave into which he retired, and with wonderful pa- 
rade of mystery gave instructions to his followers. Being obli- 
ged to leave Samos, where he first practised these acts of impos- 
ture, he retired to Crotona. Here while some fishermen 
were drawing to land a large capture of fishes, he told 
them the exact number which the net contained. After hav- 
ing related many wonders, ascribed to this wonder-worker, 
Enfield remarks : “ It appears upon the face of the history of 
this philosopher that he owed much of his celebrity and authority 
to imposture.” Whether or not, however, you have reasons for 
believing.in the existence of Zoroaster and others in preference to 
that of Jesus Christ is nothing to the purpose. You had given it 
as a proof that Jesus was not a real person, that we have no 
document handed down in the language of Jesus. Before en- 
quiring into the correctness of this assertion, I endeavoured to 
shew the futility of the inference, by reducing it to an absurdity. 
There are other persons whose existence you cannot question, 
yet they have not transmitted to us a single document written 
in their native tongue. Still this fact in itself, never raised a 
doubt in your mind as to their real existence, why then should a 
similar (assuined) fact in regard to Jesus Christ? There may be 
other considerations, or there may not be, which may weigh 
with us in our opinion as to their reality, still your argument 
in itself is evidently absurd. ‘The writings of Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
tham will, for the most part, be transmitted to posterity in 
French ;’ yet who, on this account, will undertake to call in ques- 
tion his existence. Some may, hereafter, for other reasons, think 
it more probable than the existence of Prince Hohenlohe, but 
among these reascns will never reckon the circumstance that his 
writings are not in his vernacular tongue. 

Another reason you apprize us is, that Pythagoras has an ex- 
istence supported by the documents of contemporaries which to 
question would be an inexcusable presumption. I must confess 
I know not where to turn for this documentary evidence of con- 
temporaries to the existence of Pythagoras, but whether you are 
right, or again wrong, you recognize this principle, that it is inex- 
cusable presumption to question the existence of a man whose 
existence is evidenced by contemporaries. Why, then, do you 
not deem it an inexcusable presumption to question the existence 
of Jesus Christ, evidenced by the eye-witnesses, his Apostles ?* And 
pray im what time does this presumption become excusable? How 
long is the credibility in dying? Suppose we have evidence given 
at a period of thirty years after a man’s death, is not that credi- 





7 Aye, and in English, his native language, too.—R. C. 

. We have no evidence of any such Apostles, Paul is the only one of the 
Apostles (socalled) whose writings claim for him an existence. He was not an 
eye-witness.—R. C, ? 
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ble testimony ?- To reject it thirty years before would have been 
inexcusable presumption. Is it inexcusable credulity to receive 
it some-thirty years after? 1fso, a few years has wrought a: 
wonderful change, and many are the historical facts that will pe- 
rish before your newly-invented test. But some thirty years can- 
not completely change the nature of evidence. And this evi- 
dence—evidence relating to some thirty years after Christ’s as- 
cension (68) is afforded us by the excellent historian Tacitus, 
Your next is truly a novel one. ‘ We.sustain no injury in be- 
lieving a fabie that is consistent with things possible.” I will 
not ask you how you know what things are possible in days that 
are past, and to agreat degree in days that are now, except it is 
from human testimony which you are endeavouring to undermine: 

but the novelty of the criterion of truth and error that you esta- 
blish attracts my chief attention. That which is ‘advantageous to 
you, is worthy of existence, that which is injurious must be false. 
Many a Statesman would be glad to receive this comfortable doc- 
trine when the history of the past warns him of the storm that 
is about to overtake hin in his injudicious course of policy ; and 
many a profligate would gladly disbelieve the monitions of his 
conscience, if that would also deaden its stings. Analogy (you 
continue bringing forward another reason)—analogy i is against the 
existence of Jesus Christ, because he is said to have wrought mi- 
racles. If your argument were valid, it would destroy most of the 
legislators of antiquity; for such deeds are ascribed to them. The 
truth is, you must either believe the existence of Jesus Christ, or 
deny the reality ofthe past altogether. This, however, I imagine, 
is the nature of your argument; the majority of men (the majo- 
rity you must say; for to say all is to assume the point to be 
proved) the majority of men do not work miracles, therefore Jesus 
Christ did not work miracles, in other words, did not exist.. Take 
the following illustration of the force of this argument: the majo- 
rity of women do not eat their children,’® therefore the relation’ 
Josephus gives us of such an occurrence is false. The majority 
of men do not advocate Atheism; thousands believe that an 
Atheist is amoral impossibility, therefore Mr. Carlile never existed: 
If you believe that there ever was a time when the world did not 
exist as now, you must perceive that analogy was as infinity to 
one against the probability of the fortuitous concourse of atoms ar- 
ranging themselves intg their present order. Yet the world ex- 
ists, and analogy cannot destroy the evidence of the senses. It 
was, too, as infinity to one that the earth should revolve upon its 
present axis, yet upon that axis does it revolve, and you I 
dare to say doubt it not though you may only have to weigh against 





® There is nothing miraculous in eating a child more than in eating a lamb, 
Hunger and habit makes all the difference. We ask an analogy for miracle-work- 
ing.—R. C. 
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this analogy the testimony of your fellow men. How contrary to 
analogy was it that stones should fall from the atmosphere: ajl 
seasons; all climates; all their varieties had been watched for 
ages, and no erolite was seen to descend. Yet no man, now, 
will doubt the fact who has heard the evidence, the testimony of 
others, though analogy is entirely against it. 

“An allegorical solution we are apprized is only neces- 
sary to explain that which is presented to us as something 
supernatural.” That is, to avoid one absurdity, you commit 
another. To hear some people talk about what is natural and 
possible makes one imagine that they themselves had lived in 
all time, in all space, were contemporary with, and eye-witnesses 
to every event, had lived on earth since it was a world, and at the 
same time were denizens of other spheres, so cleverly can they 
define of their own knowledge what may and what may not be, 
and so imperiously will they give the lie to the vouchers of past 
occurrences, though they be the whole human race,* 

But you tell us, that you care not in what dialect our books 
were written. It may be so; nevertheless, what you doand what 
you ought to do are different things. A difficulty is not dis- 
patched by a determination to care nothing about it. Your read- 
ers may care if you do not; and it is proper they should do so. 
The argument respecting the peculiar language of the New Testa- 
ment is worth a careful consideration, and the more it is scruti- 
nized the more powerful evidence will it afford that the books of 
the New Testament were composed chiefly before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. ‘In a variety of other ways might the fact of the 
existence of Christian records in the Ist century be established ; 
but as you prefer that proof which is agreeable to your own pre- 
scription, you may perhaps be content with the following. You 
grant that Clement, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, refers to 
Paul’s Epistle to the same community.t+”” From Eusebius we learn 
that Clement died in the year 100, having been Bishop of Rome 
nine years. Within the lst century therefore must he have writ- 
ten his Epistle to the Corinthians, and as he refers to an Epistle 
written by Paul, a portion of that must have been written before the 
termination of the lst century. I do not see how you can invali- 
date this proof consistently with your own writings. Will you 
question the testimony of the Fathers?" You have allowed that 
testimony to satisfy you of “ an undoubted Bishop of Smyrna” 
in Polycarp.t Nor is the Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians the 
only Christian document which can be shewn to be older than 


* Mr. Taylor’s Oration against Mr. Belsham. . 
+ Repub. No. 1. Vol. IX. p. 16, and 100. =f Vol. IX. No. 1. p. 17. 








0 But I grant you no time at which Clement lived before the 2nd century, Nor 
will I allow Eusebius to be an authority for any thing that happened 200 years 
before his time.-—R. C. 

11 Yes, in most matters.—R. C. 
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any other, as you erroneously affirm. In the Epistle by Barna- 
bas, chap. iv. are these words, ‘‘ Let us therefore beware lest it 
should happen to us as it is written, There are many called, but 
few chosen.” The phrase, “ as it is written,” proves that what 
follows is a quotation, and if we can find the book in which this 
quotation occurs, there is a strong presumption that we have 
found the book from which it was taken. Refer then to Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, chap. xxii. 14. “ For many are called, but few are 
chosen.” Here there is one other Christian document prior to 
another. In what is called Clement’s 2nd Epistle we read, chap. 
ii. ‘“* And another scripture saith, I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners,” Again, chap. viii. ‘* For the Lord saith in the 
Gospel, If ye have not kept that which is little, who will give you 
that which is great?” Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
expressly names the Epistle of Paul to the same church, §. 12. 
“« Ye are the companions of Paul the martyr, who throughout ail 
his Epistle makes mention of you in Christ Jesus.” Polycarp, 
in his Epistle to the Philippians, chap. ii. speaks of the Scriptures 
as well known, “ For I trust that ye are well exercised in the 
Holy Scriptures, as in these Striptures it is said, Be ye angry and 
sin not, let not the sun go down on your wrath.” And again, 
chap. iii. the same writer, ‘“‘ For neither | nor any one like me can 
come up to the wisdom of the blessed and renowned Paul, who 
when absent wrote to you an Epistle, into which, if you look, you 
will be able to edify yourselves in the faith which has been delivered 
to you.” Here then we read of a ‘‘ Gospel,” ‘‘ another Scripture ;” 
we have a mode of quotation, ‘‘ itis written;” the Scriptures spoken 
of as authoritative documents, so esteemed as to be designated. 
holy ; an express mention made of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
and that to the Ephesians, and yet we are told, that with the 
exception of an Epistle to the Corinthians we cannot adduce one 
single fact or argument to show that one Christian document in 
existence is before or after an other. | do not pursue this 
subject further, this is enough to detect the error that has been 
committed. But let it be remarked, that the latest authority that 
I have adduced, Polycarp, is referable to he year 108 (Lardner), 
ask yourselves then, my readers, whether all this does not imply 
Christian documents to have existed in the first century. Observe 
that there were then at least, documents, in various parts of the 
world, well known both to writers and readers, though widely 
separated from each other; documents held authoritative, deno- 
minated sacred. Post date if you will the latest authority, some 
thirty or forty years, and still you will be constrained to admit, 
that all these circumstances argue the long existence of Christian 
documents ;— so long, as to place them within the first century. 
Or can you believe, that, in various parts of the world, documents 
could be forged, received as genuine, assented to in argument, 
revered as sacred, within the short space, say, of fifty years? 
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And if you believe this you can hardly imagine that Celsus in thé 
commencement of the first century, should never move a qués- 

tion respecting the late production of the gospels, if he’ had been 
able to establish it, although he quoted so extensively from them, in 
order to overthrow Christianity. He never doubted that the 
scriptures were the production of the first century, when if it 
were possible to doubt he had every thing to excite and confirm 
his suspicions. At the very time, to which their fabrication is 
referred, did this able antagonist of Christianity live, and yet he 
never ventures to insinuate a hint of their spuriousness. . Yet this 
would have been the readiest way to destroy Christianity ;—he 
might have saved himself a world of pains, and exploded the ab- 
surdity at once, by disproving the existence of a singke docnment 
prior to his own age.'* He attempts it not, the reason is he must 
have failed. Who now then can hope to succeed in denying the 
existence of the scriptures, in the first century ? 

But even if Mr. Carlile had-established his point, he would 
be very far from disproving the existence of Christ. His bio- 
graphers may have written in the second century, and yet Christ 
be a real person. The biographer of Lycurgus, Plutarch, lived 
neat a thousand years after that celebrated legislator. 

You must excuse my informing yon that you are wrong again, 
when your assert that the only known historians of the time (of 
Christ) wrote in Greek. Josephus himself tells us that he first 
wrote the history of the Jewish War, in the language of his coun- 
trymen, and afterwards published it in Greek.* 

It is not a little curious, if it be true as you tell us, that Celsus 
should only attack the physical absurdities of Christianity, and 
not its history; when an exposure of its recent fabrication would 
have saved him the trouble of refuting its physical defects. 
Surely the readiest way was to strike at the root at once, and not 
to waste time in lopping the branches, one by one. Supposing then 
as you say, that he has not attacked its history, the plain reason is, 
because he could not, not because he would not, for if he had the 
means, he would have been induced by the facility and comple- 
tion of the undertaking. Celsus himself tells us, that he knows 
all the Christian affairs, nor is it then to be doubted, that had he 
been aware, that its history was its least defensible quarter, he 
would have hither directed all his force. We thank you then 
for this information in this particular, it is an important acces- 
sion. Celsus did not attack the history of Christianity, and the only 
plausible reason is that he could not. It is for. you and others 
to consider, if you have any chance of success in a matter where 
an almost contemporary despaired. The remark upon which I have 


* De Bell. Jud. Lib. 1. Proe. 2 ° 





12 We know not what Celsus did or did not do, in the matter, — Ri. i 
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now animadverted, is at variance with a note on my first letter, 
in which you apprize us that Celsus is no authority with you, as 
we have absolutely none of his writings, yet now you tell us what 
he did, and what he did not, make him an authority, not for 
my, (as you had expected,) but for your own confutation. How 
happens this authority? Why have you changed the ground of 
your defence? You felt perhaps on second thought that the note 
was rather too bold. For if we have none of the writing of 
Celsus, as you assert, why should Origen trouble himself with 
writing objections? Was it the character of the christian fathers, 
to fight with men of straw, to raise hobgoblins only to terrify 
others and lay them, theniselves, to conjure up doubts of the truth 
of their religion, and fabricate snch objections as are attributed to 
Celsus? This same Celsus, gives rise to strange contradictions. 
One of your notes tells us that he is no authority with you, yet 
here you appeal to him and in Vol XII. No 15. of the Republican, 
you assert that Celsus and Porphyry effectually refuted the 
nonsense of the christians, and in No I. Vol XI there are refer- 
ences to him to establish facts. Again, one of your notes asserts, 
positively, we have none of his writings, and another none “ but 
the portion contained in the extracts made by Origen.” In a note 
your readers are informed that all the works of Porphyry are 
lost, and that you infer the power of their argument from their 
destruction. This avails you not. Fragments of his works re- 
main: and all the confutations also of this adversary of Chris- 
tianity are lost. 1 infer their power, from their destruction. 

In reply to my question, if you will also reject the testimony of 
Jospehus because he wrote in Greek, as you deny the existence 
of Christ, and the apostles because their memoirs are chiefly in 
Greek, you make a distinction between Josephus and the disci- 
ples ; the first was schooled in foreign literature, the latter could 
only know the language of their immediate neighbourhood. Still 
one would hope that their ignorance of every other language but 
their vernacular, does not disprove their real existence, or the real 
existence of Christ. And though you put the Holy Ghostand theclo- 
ven tongues out of the question as a physical absurdity, you will not 
think it a physical absurdity that even fishermen should learn the 
Greek language, or employ a Greek interpreter if they had any im- 
portant intelligence to communicate to the world. You assert indeed 
that these fishermen could only speak the language of their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, but you have not proved that that lan- — 
guage was exclusively Hebrew, or Chaldee, or Aramean. And 
you are so far from being able to do so that there is at least a 
very strong probability that Greek may have been used even by 
fishermen. But if I establish this, it is more than is required of 
me, for who besides Mr. Carlile, has imagined that Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, and Paul were fishermen? That persons of 
their rank in society, and even in a lower rank, might use the 

No. 10. Vol. XIII. 
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Greek language, is proved by avariety of authorities, by the lear- 
ned Wetstein, who says, “ the Greek Language at that time was 
much used throughout the whole Roman empire, and particularly 
in Judea.”*—By Dr. Jortin, “ in the time of Christ and his apos- 
tles, the Greek was really the universal language.”+—By Dr. 
Campbell, ‘‘ the Greek was ofall languages the best understood 
and the most generally spoken throughout the Roman empire.” {— 
By Micheelis, from whom we learn that the New Testament was 
written in alanguage at that time customary among the Jews, 
which may be termed Hebrew Greek. ‘“ The true reason (he 
says moreover), why the greatest part of the New Testament was 
written in Greek is simply this, because that was the language 
best undsrstood both by writers and readers.”§—By Marsh in his 
notes on Micheelis, Vol. 1. 390, who informs us that Greek was 
spoken in the cities of Galatea, though i was not the language of 
that country, and that the Alexandrine greek version of the Old 
Testament was used in the synagogues of Judea.—By Cicero, 
who, in his oration, Pro archis Poeta, affirms that tbe Greek lan- 
guage was read nearly in every nation.—By Josephus, who proves 
that the Greek language was known throughoutthe Roman em- 
pire, “‘I have proposed to myself for the sake of those who live 
under the government of the Romans to translate these books 
into the Greek tongue.|| 

The general prevalence of the Greek tongue we also learn from 
Juvenal. Even the female sex (we find from him,) whose intel- 
lectual cultivation in his age was but little attended to, made 
uselof the Greek tongue as the language of familiarity and passion.{/ 
Add to these testimonies the consideration that from Paul, a na- 
tive of Tarsus, and Luke, whose native tongue was Greek, any 
other language than Greek could hardly be expected when no 
other was required. And that it is no uncommon thing for the 
Jews of the lowest rank to understand more languages thanone, 
- Our own times teach ns. In addition to a knowledge of their sa- 
cred tongue, they universally speak the language of the country 
in which their lot may be cast. Thereis no propriety then in the 
distinction which you have made between Josephus and the wri- 
ters of the New Testament. They wrote in Greek because they 
both knew it and spoke it, and because it was the language 
which would secure to their productions the widest circulation. 
And to deny the existence of the evangelists, and also that of 
Jesus Christ, because their writings exist chiefly in Greek, and at 
the same time, to hold the existence of Josephus, though his 
writings also are extant in Greek, is a plain practical contradic- 
tion. 

In your next paragraph the word if does you good service ; “ if 

* N.T. tom. 1. 224. + Dis. con. the Christ. rel. p. 176, 


} Prelimin.dis.1.chap 8. § Vol, 1. p. 111 and 100. 
|| De Bell. Jud. Proem. { Sat. 6. 185. 
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we find the fable,” &c. But the question is, can this “if” be 
converted into an ‘*‘ as”—** as we have found the fable.” If 
so, shew the fable. But unless I am greatly mistaken, we have 
here a specimen of the circular style of reasoning. Before, you 

had said, in order to discover the fable, that a certain fabulist fa- 
bricated Christianity about the year A. D. 100, and now to disco- 
ver the fabulist you suppose the existence of the very fable that 
we are in search after. Of course, had you proved that Christi- 
anity was a fable,“ every one possessed of rationality would allow 
that the fable must have an author; but you must not prove your 
premises by your conclusions, and your conclusions by your pre- 
mises. And I cannot but most sincerely wish that you would 
follow out in this case also, your avowed principles of argumen- 
tation. A fable is found, you say it must have had an au- 
thor: True; but the world, sir, exists and upon your own shew- 

ing must also have had an author. Though you do notcomp ly 

with my request, and give us information respecting the name 

and abode of your imaginary fabulist, yet you proceed to tell us” 
what he did, and what he did not. Now [ should not demur a 

moment had you apprized us also that this was all gratuitous 

supposition, conjecture without a shadow of historical evidence 

or verisimilitude. 

I hesitate not to keep silence when you assert that the Chris- 
tian writers were only compilers of legends, as that is the only 
way in which an assumption ought to be met, but you proceed 
to run wide from the matter in dispute. You have put a variety 
of questions, as to the reason why Christianity is not now more 
generally diffused, you may or you may not have started difficul- 
ties, this is not the point at issue. The simple question between 
us is whether or not it is credible that supposing as you do, that 
Christianity arose in the year 100, within the space of six years 
(Pliny’s letter), it should, through the advocacy of illiterate men 
have pervaded towns, villages and open country, caused a long 
intermission of the sacred rites, and made votaries, some fourteen 
years before it arose. Run not from the pointat issue, Meet this 
difficulty by fair argument, shewa parallel case. You talk much 
about impossibilities that have little to do with the subject, can a 





13 It proves ‘itself to be a fable, in its supernatural pretensions. And, pray, 
does Mr. Beard, as a Unitarian, find credence for the whole -narrative? If he re- 
jects any part ; by what authoriry does he reject that part, other than that by which 
[ reject the whole—its supernatural or unnatural pretensions ? 7 


4 Why so?’ What analogy is there between what we calla world and a fable? 
The latter we know to be a narrative of human invention; what is the former? 
Could not those properties of matter which form water from the combination of 
certain quantities of certaiu gases also form a world? The properties of mat- 
ier we always find the same as far as our experience goes; but the essence of 
design is caprice, irregularity and uucertainty. aie 
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system make followers before it existed? ‘* A superstitiou plau- 
sible, &c. might have made progress in one year,’ “ might have 
made,” can you prove that any such superstition as Christianity 
propagated under similar circumstances ever has made. Where 
are your facts, your references? Prove to me that a superstition, 
has ever spread fourteen years before it existed ; prove by a pa- 
rallel case that a superstition within six years can boast of 
followers in everv rank of society, (Pliny) can subvert established 
opinions and upon their wreck establish its own dogmas, induce 
men to perish in its defence, and I receive that superstition as true. 
Produce a parallel case with Christianity and I yield, but not till 
then. If! were to do so, I must renounce evidence whose departure 
would carry with it all certainty of the past, and no little of the 
present. I might omit to notice both the instances to which you 
have referred--that of Johanna Southcote, and that of Mahomet, 
for two reasons, you have not corroborated your assertions by 
proofs; they are not parallel cases, for in the first it is notorious 
there was only an addition to, not a subversion of, preconceived 
notions ; and in the second the founder himself had recourse to 
arms for the propagation of his creed. 1 will say nothing of the 
variety of circumstances that contributed to accelerate the pro- 
gress of Islamism, but content myself with supporting what I re- 
marked at the close of the last sentence. Sale, in the second of 
his preliminary dissertations to the Koran, says, itis certainly one 
of the most convincing proofs that Mohammedism was no other 
than a human invention, that it owed its progress and establish- 
ment almcst entirely to the sword. Then as to your “ might have 
made progress in one year,” the insignificant number of converts 
made by the strenuous and long-continued exertions of Christian 
missionaries in India invalidates your supposition. Read the 
book published by the Abbé Dubois on his return to England, 
after a mission of thirty years in India, and you will find him so 
dissatisfied with the progress there made by a “ plausible super- 
stition’’ during centuries, as to pronounce the conversion of the 
Hindoos a moral impossibility. And yet these people have been 
and are as “ ignorant” as you could wish for the support of your 
* might have made.” The fact however is, Sir, that ignorance is 
not the best preparative for the reception of novelties of any de- 
scription. Whilst the ignorant are most tenacious of established 
opinions, they are also the most averse from every kind of no- 
velty. It has been and still is the ignorant almost exclusively 
that have rejected the vaccine innoculation, and the alJ-import- 
ant doctrines of the new school of political economy. 

** Tacitus, Suetonius, and Celsus,” you continue, ‘‘ might have 
tiken.” O, yes; they might have done many things; byt did 
they do what you affirm? Well: ‘‘ they might have taken the 
story of the life and death of Jesus Christ as far as it was pro- 
bable,” &c. How far was that, Mr. Carlile? How far was it 
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yrobable? Your answer, if in consistency with your avowed sen- 
timents, must be ‘ not at all.” What! the story of his life pro- 
bable! The life of a wonder-worker, a pretender to‘ impossibi- 
lities”—his death probable—who never lived! ‘This is not proba- 
ble assuredly. If so, you stand self-confuted—they took the 
story as far as it was probable'*—it was not probable at all; there- 
fore, in accordance with your principles, they took it not at all. 
Nor can you, in any way, reduce your might have to a may have, 
still less to an unqualified assertion. Every one will hold it to 
be an impossibility that an honest man can tell a lie, or speak ex- 
cept he knows. Every body that knows any thing about Tacitus 
and Suetonius believe them to have been honest men, and there- 
fore every body will hold, that they could not falsify history. But 
you add, “* I do not impeach the veracity of Tacitus. Excuse 
me, Sir, you do impeach it; not intentionally, but still not-the 
less really. That man is a false man who makes a positive asser- 
tion on what he knows to be bad ground equally with him who 
does so on no ground at all. And the historian who will give an 
equal semblance of certainty to his style, both where he himself 
is certain, and where not, cannot be deemed a veracious historian. 
If to get rid of this difficulty you suppose that Tacitus scrutinized 
the evidence of the Christians from whom he took his accounts, 
and was contented with its credibility, to relieve yourself from 
one horn of a dilemma, you affix yourself of your own free will 
to another. For, if he was contented with it, who now shall be 
discontented? Supposing, then, what I do not grant, that Taci- 
tus received the accounts of the Christians, and embodied them 
in his narrative, we have by this very fact his opinion given us of 
the truth of these narrations of the Christians. Tacitus still stands 
pledged to the origination of Christianity. 

But setting this aside, what better evidence do we require of any 
fact than that which these Christians afford to the details they are 
supposed to have given. With suffering and death do they attest 
the truth of their story; they yield their lives rather than yield 
up the truth; to the maintenance of the real existence of Jesus do 
they devote all that they possess. If such evidence be false, 
where shall we seek forthe true? It is not one perverse indivi- 
dual, it is thousands in Rome, in Pontus and Bithynia; they are 
questioned ; they are tortured; they are arraigned as criminals ; 
they are accused of capital crimes; they are consigned to death, 
still they belie not their depositions, they aver—a falsehood in 
these circumstances? No; weare not so credulous as to believe 
that possible—they aver—the life and death of Christ, a matter 
of fact opposed to their previous opinion; they aver their faith 





1S A3 far as it concurred with the lives and deaths of other’men,-—R,. C. 
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in him; they seal their testimony with a surrender of their lives 
—are they not true men—are not their accounts to be received ? 

It is vain to say, as you have done ina note, that there was 
a possibility that Tacitus might confound the Jewish Galileans 
with the Christians: possibilities can never weigh against facts , 
the Galileans had perished. Grant that the name remained. 
What then? There could only be a confusion of names not of 
persons. The question to be decided is, could Tacitus have be- 
lieved that the Galileans existed when and where they existed 
not? Could he call these non-entities Christians, describe their 
origin from Christ, and characterize them as the incendiaries of 
Rome? Had he spoken of these persons as Galileans, the know- 
ledge, that Christians were called both Galileans and Christians, 
might have been good ground for believing that he meant the 
Christians; but the reverse will not hold; for Galileans were 
there none.’° But there is not need of saying so much on so plain 
a matter—put a parallel case. There is a sect denominated A.— 
they perish. Another sect is also denominated A and B. A 
writer characterizes these last as B, how could the two sects be 
confounded in his mind? What proof—nay, what probability 
from these data? Not only, moreover, would Mr. Carlile con- 
found the Ghosts of Galileans with existing Christians, but also 
with the forthcoming shadows of believers. For how could Ta- 
citus confound Galileans with Christians when the Galileans were 
really dead; and Christians, according to him, did not exist in 
Rome till after the first century! Confound together two sects-— 
one of which did not exist till about 130; the other had perished 
before A. D. 68.! If this be possible, a miracle surely is not 
impossible. Yet Mr. Carlile contends that itis. But‘ | assert,” 
you add, that Tacitus ‘‘ had no public and authentic documents,” 
&c. And you might have asserted that he has ten thousand with 
equal chance of being correct. It is time we left off these un- 
supported assertions and substituted proofs in their stead. The’ 
very fact, that Tacitus writes, as though he had records, is in 
the absence of contrary evidence decisive against you. But 
your assertion is made in opposition not only toa strong presump- 
tion, but also against positive proof. Call to mind that I proved 
that public registers were kept of the every day transactions in 
the city, and if needs be, I can corroborate my proofs. But it 
wil be time enough when they are impugned, or met by some- 
thing more than mere assertion. Till this, I say, | have the ’van- 
tage ground, ‘ We have (in Tacitus) an account of Christianity 








16 The sect which Mr. Beard calls Galileans never existed at Rome ; but it does 
not ¢ollow—that there were no people in Rome called Galileans by the Romans. 
Both Gibbon and Lardner are against the conclusion of Mr. Beard.—R. C. 
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within the period that Jerusalem existed as a city with its 
temple.” | 

By the sentence which begins, “I do not wish to shelter myself under 
the imputation that it is an interpolated passage.” I find that you have 
very suddenly changed your mind. For in No. 1. of the same melee 
adduce Mr. ‘Taylor’s conjecture of an interpolation among other very *‘ ap- 
plicable authorities.” And the same thing occurs, I perceive, in regard to 
Sir William Jones. Now he is “ the pious Sir W. Jones, whom no man 
will charge with infidelity,” and now he ranks with Dupuis and Volney, 
“who found Christianity an astronomical allegory, or a mere version of an 
old tale.” But I rather imagine that you were right in the first instance, 
and shall give you proofs in his own words. ** Our divine religion, the 
truth of which, if any history is true, is abundantly proved by historical 
evidence.”* ‘* Still less can the adamantine pillars of our Christian faith, 
be moved by the result of any dabates on the comparative antiquity of the 
Hindus and ptians,” or if any inquiries into the Indian Theology.t 
See also my reply to Mr. Taylor, for other quotations in corroboration. 
And yet you please to call Sir W. Jones, one of those who found Christi- 
anity to be an astronominal allegory, or a mere version of an old tale. 

I have already, in my reply to Mr. Taylor, enquired how far one of the 
supposed versions has any similitude with the history of Christ, and am 
now led by the connection to investigate another of the alleged versions. 
The remark of yours which I called in question was :—“ The close similar- 
ity between the fable of Jesus and that of Prometheus, is another,proof that 
the former contains no literal truth.” 

This close similarity I disputed, and adduced authority to show the con- 
trariety that subsisted between the two. My authority went to the esta- 
blishment of thre2 points of diversity. 1. Prometheus surpassed all man- 
kind in cunning and fraud. 2. Prometheus ridiculed the gods and deceived 
Jupiter himself. 3, Prometheus was punished by Jupiter through the instru- 
mentality of Mercury, being bound to mount Caueasus,where for thirty thou- 
sand years a vulture preyed upon his liver. And what is your reply to 
this? You adduce one instance of supposed similarity, as you say—Pro- 
metheus made the first man and woman out of clay; so also did Jesus 
Christ; and this, this alone to establish a close similarity. But this is not 
all, this one instance of alleged similarity has to be opposed to three in- 
stances of manifest dissimilarity; three witnesses confront one which is. 
right? Can there exist aclose similarity between two things, which agree 
in one point and disagree in three? Ifso, then you might have disproved 
the real existence of Plato, and arguing on the exploded absurdity of Jesus, 
being born of a virgin have demonstrated, that Plato and Jesus were mere. 
heroes of fable; since there is a close similarity between them, both being 
fabled to have been born of virgins. Thus your allegorical method of an- 
nihilation will extend further, perhaps, than you may imagine or wish. But 
I deny that the one instance of similarity which you have alleged really ex- 
ists. First I will argue on the supposition, that Jesus is said to have cre- 
ated the human race. | 

The origin then of the two fables is different. Prometheus is said to-have 
formed men from clay, because he invented the art of modelling clay into 
representatiens of the human form. Nothing of this kind is pretended of 
Jesus Christ. This story of Prometheus is merely a poetical version of a 
natural occurence { The story is also dissimilar in the circumstances, as 


* Works, Vol. 1. 168.—+ 277, 
+ Schiitz first excursion to his A-schylus. 
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well as in its origin. You only pretend that Jesus was the joint creator ot 
Adam and Eve. But it is not on record that Prometheus had any copart- 
ner in his undertaking, or that those whom he made were called Adam and 
Eve. Prometheus made both man and wonman from clay, but in Genesis, we 
read that the woman was not made from clay at all. 

A very;“close similarity” then you establish by your apt quotation!” But 
secondiy, supposing the closest affinity te exist between the two stories. 
Apollodorus, who mentions the creative power of Prometheus, flourished 
long after the Hebrew scriptures being translated into Greek were easily 
accessible to the Heathens, and may have taken his fable from the book of 
Genesis: when then this instance of close similarity is examined it is found 
to be dissimilar in the most material points, and if it really subsisted, admits 
of an explanation founded on the same ground, as is that which you so stre- 
nuously defend. 

It would however be foolish really to concede, that Jesus was the crea- 
tor of man, if he were, point to the passage in the scriptures, where this 
fact is declared in so many words ; where is it said that jesus Christ made 
men and women from clay ? 

**No, but Christianity says so.” Indeed, refer then to an authority 
which asserts that Jesus Christ made the first man and woman from clay. 
But perhaps you will not give yourself the trouble; for { am apt to thiuk 
that your readers, will be no more likely to defer to it than I am, except 
it be drawn from the scriptures. There is clearly no other legitimate au- 
thority ; for every other varies as the minds of those through whom it pas- 
ses. If you contend that the general sentiment of men (supposing that can 
be found) is to te taken as the standard of truth, you will have established 
a principle that you yourself will scarcely be content to abide by. For 
truth then would reside with the multitude, numbers not intelligence would 
be its index, and alas, for the erroneonsness of Atheism! So convinced 
of its absurdities are the great majority, that for ages even the most intel- 
ligent men have denied the possibility of the existence of a sincere 
Atheist. 

If the majority are to be erected into judges, your fate is not very envia- 
ble. They have already condemned you as immersed in errer. But 
neither in this, nor in any case will judicious men adopt their opinions, be- 
cause they are their opinions. ‘“ Jo the law and the testimony,” you and 
I, Mr. Carlile, ought ever to exclaim, and Jcave the opinions of the world 
as a bequest to those who have none of their own. ‘This testimony in the 
present case is decidedly adverse to you, for it no where affords the happy 
quotation, that Jesus Christ made the first nan and woman from clay."* 

Another argument adduced by you in support of your general position 
is, that the tales of the two persons have one common foundation; Jesus 
is the Christian logos or word of God, Prometheus was the Grecian logos 
or word of God. Nor this, Sir, can you establish in adequate evidence. 





7 There is similarity enough to shew that they are versions of the same fable; so 
Mr. Beard may illustrate the matter as much farther as he pleases. I am satisfied 
that I cannot lose grouud by the contest. 

R. C. 

'8 The heretical Christianity of Mr. Beard approaches so near to my Atheism, that 
it is not worth the while to dispute with him about trifles. ‘he Trinitarians, the 
** by law established” Christians make Jesus Christ the chief of their Gods, and the 
creator of man from clay. 

R. C, 
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It is no where read in so many words (I deny that the first verse of the first 
of John relates to Christ) that Jesus is tle Christian logos or word of God. 
And even if he were, Prometheus is not the Grecian logos or word of God. 
You divide the word Prome-theus so as to indicate that Prome, is equiva- 
lent to werd and theus to God. But here again are you led astray by your 
ignorance of Greek. Prometheus, according to the best authorities, is com- 
posed of two words woo meaning before, and yndo¢g meaning care, and is 
pretty nearly equivalent to our adjective provident; nearly I say, for it is 
used in two acceptations denoting, either a persou possessed of skill, ora 
person of passessed cunning.* 

Such is theapinion of the best scholars, respecting the signification of 
this word, and I cannot but think it highly reprehensible for a person to ad- 
vance assertions, respecting words, of whose true meaning he is altogether 
ignorant. When these assertions though made at random, must be injurious 
to the interests of truth, and may impair the confidence of thcusands in 
what they hold most dear.” ~ 

Nor would it I am persuaded have been unacceptable to many of your 
readers if you had given them in your pages an analysis of the tragedy of 
#schylus.” Thus would they have been able to judge for themselves how 
tar this tragedy ‘ is a prototype of the Christian religion ;” a practice for 

‘which they, I doubt not, in common with myself, have some litt!» propeu- 
sity. Knowing but little of your Republican, I cannot indeed assert that 
an analysis of the tragedy is not to be found there, but it is not an unfair 
presumption, that had it been there, you would have referred to it on the 
present occasion. With your permission, then | proceed to afford them 
the means of judging for themselves betwixt us in this matter, and that [ 
may not be suspected of giving a view of the tragedy favourable to myself, 
I shall translate from the Latin the ‘ argument” prefixed by the German 
editor Schiitz. Prometheus as he had opposed Jupiter, in his wishes to 
destroy the human race, and had conferred many benefits on miserable 
mortals, among which this is the chief, that he stole fire from Heaven and 
divided it amongst them, is committed by the enraged God, to Vulcan and 
the Deities who are called, ** Might and Power.” These are commanded 
to bind bim with chains to a certain rock in Scythia. 

On the stage then appears Prometheus a captive, guarded by Vulcan, who 
carries bars and bolts, and also by Might and Strength his.cruel and un- 
feeling torturers, They urge Vulcan, whe on account of hisatiinity to Pro- 
metheus feels pity for him, and therefore hesitates, and is disposed to de- 
cline his cruel office; and threaten him with the vengeance of Jupiter un- 
less he discharges his duty. Vulcan thus compelied, affixes Prometheus to 
a rough and precipitous rock. He neither exclaims nor groans at the pre- 
sence of bis torturers, but represses every expression of the anguish he feels, 
nor does he break silence or lament until they have left him. Soon how- 
ever he regains his fortitude and consoles his troubled mind by reasoning 
on fate and reflecting on his own immortality. Whilst thus occupied, the 


* Schutz Aschylus, 





- 


19 T have seen various definitions of the etymological meaning of the word Pro- 
metheus ; but 1 never saw one so well borne out as that of mine, about its being 
expressive of the Locos, the word of God, the principle of reason, &c. 


R. C, 
*® This has been done in No. 7, vol. 10. of the Republican.—R. C, 
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nyrephe called the Oceanidz present themselves before him, aroused by the 
clang of the chains with which Vulcan had bound Prometheus, and brought 
to him through the air in a winged chariot. After these nymphs had ex- 
pressed their condolence with Prometheus in his misfortune, and intimated 
their solicitude respecting his future lot, as well as their desire to know 
the cause of his punishment, Prometheus relates to them the greatness of 
the obligation under which Jupiter lies to him, that be had brought on him- 
self his anger and punishment, on account of benefits which he had con- 
ferred on man. In the mean time, the God Oceanus also arrives in order 
_to see Prometheus, carried on a winged quadruped, which is interpreted to 
be a Gryphin. He deplores the pitiable fate of his relative and endea- 
vours to divest him of his pertinacity as well as to induce him to check 
the ferocity of his mind and submit himself to Jupiter. He moreover pro- 
mises to plead his cause with Jupiter. But Prometheus is so far from 

ielding to the importunities of his friend, that he dissuades him from the 
sonemey to Jupiter which Oceanus had offered to undertake, and declares 

is resolution to be to endure the vengeance of the king of Gods until of 
himself he should remit it. Oceanus therefore seeing him so. determined 
departs without accomplishing his purpose. The Chorus then proceeds to 
bewail the sad lot of Prometheus, and listens to him when afterwards he 
details the benefits which he had conferred on man; advises him to con- 
sult for his future safety, and professes its hopes of his future liberation. 
Prometheus replies, and lets fall certain obscure words, respecting a fated 
pointment which even Jupiter himself would not avoid. The chorus seeks 
an explanation which he refuses, intimating that his safety was involved in 
his silence. 

The chorus then takes an occasion, to declare its high reverence of the 
majesty of Jupiter, to warn Prometheus, and to give him some friendly re- 
bukes on account of the excessive ferocity of his mind. Then Ioenters on 
the stage, who, tortured by the sting of love through the cruel anger of Juno, 
and a wanderer on the face of the earth, arrives on this part of Scythia. 
Prometheus makes himself knownto her. She seeks to learn the causes of 
his punishment, and the termination of her own wanderings. In both re- 

spects he gratifies her; but first obtains his request of her to relate to the 
1 of nymphs, the causes of her lamentable exile and altered form. The 
chorus weeps at the narration. ‘Then Prometheus declares to Io, the labours 
and dangers which yet await her, and how that having at last been brought to 
Egypt, Jupiter should restore-to her happiness and her wonted appearance, 
As soon as he has procured credit to his words, he narrates to Io a part of 
the journey already completed, as well as other things which befell her in 
her journey hither. Then Io being convulsed with a new access of mad- 
ness departs. The chorus however praises equal matches, and discom- 
mends the love of the heavenly potentates. Prometheus who had already 
predicted to Io that he was to be liberated, by a hero descended from her, 
proceeds after her departure to utter ominous words against Jupiter, and 
declares, that certain nuptials will prove fatal to bim ; if he contracted these 
nuptials (he says) he would be dispossessed of his heavenly throne by a son 
born from this union. Mercury, therefore, is sent by Jupiter to him, who 
commands Prometheus to declare what these nuptials are, Prometheus 
however, se far from diminishing his pertinacity, vociferates more daringly, 
and acts not as a captive addressing the ambassador of Jupiter, but as a 
freeman conversing with a slave. Mercury, when he sees that he can effect 
nothing by words, denounces against him the horrible vengeance and pains 
of Jupiter, and admonishes the chorus to depart, lest it should participate 
in the dreadful punishment, about to be inflicted on Prometheus. The 
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chorus refuses to desert their friend in the moment of danger. And now 
suddenly, lightnings and thunder arise, the sea heaves with storms, the earth 
trembles in violent commotion, and Prometheus not conquered even by 
these horrors, is cast headlong into Tartarus with the Rock to which he is 
affixed.” 

This then is the alleged prototype of the Christian religion. I do not 
know how the abstract may strike my readers, but it does not seem to me 
so far from promoting a resemblance to Jesus Christ, it exhibits no very 
imperfect picture of a fabled personage, styled the devil, as pourtrayed in 
the pages of Milton. Not, however, to trouble myself by expressly selec- 
ting all the instances in the above abstract of dissimilarity between this 
fable and the history of Jesus Christ, still less all that might be found by 
collecting the various traits of the character of Prometheus scattered 
through the writings of ancient poets, mythologists and historians, from He- 
siod downwards, it is sufficient to remark that if this fable be the prototype 
of Jesus Christ, it may also be the prototype of almost any other person 
you may choose to assign. And my remark is corroborated by the fact 
that no less than a score of historical personages are held by various au- 
thors to have borne a close affinity with the fabled Prometheas! Shall 
we deny the real existence of all theee on this account? Herodotus in- 
forms us that Prometheus was a king of Scythia, whom, as he could not af- 
ford subsistence to his subjects, because the river Actos had inundated 
the country, the Scythians cast into prison. But when Hercules came 
into Scythia, he diverted the course of the river into the sea and liberated 
Prometheus from his chains.* Others place him in Noah’s ark; others 
yoke him to a plough in Egypt, others discover in him Osiris king of that 
country, and others, as Mr. Carlile, Jesus Christ. And the one is equally 
probable with the other. The very circumstance that he has been found 
m so many dissimilar historical hunter is a sufficient proof that he 
cannot easily be traced to any one. He is like the cameleon assuming 
all colours, varying with the light in which men choose to regard him, 
under the influence of their perverted vision ; or as his ancient friend and 
fabulous deity Proteus, changing at the injunction of the wand of any 
magician who mey wish to exhibit him for a while to amuse an astonish- 
ed audience. . 3 

In answer to my disproof of your assertion, that no Christian writer had 
appealed to the destruction of Jerusalem until the time of Eusebius 
in the fourth century you send me to the Republican, Vol. 9, No. 1. 
Thither have I gone. i of course expected to find that Barnabas, whom 
I quoted, would be brought down below the fourth century, as this was es- 
sential to the verification of your assertion. But not a word have I .there 
found as to the age in which Barnabas flourished.” I do not at present 
contend that seventy-one is the right period to which he is referable, but 
is the fourth or fifth century? Establish this which you cannot and then 
as faras I have yet gone you will not be convinced of error. But in 
order to make security doubly secure, take a quotation from Minutius 
Felix (210) Learn the fate of the Jews from Josephus, or from Antonius 
Julianus. Whence you will find that by their turpitude, they had merited 
their fate and that they suffered nothing which had not been predicted 


*& + Schiitz and Potter’s Aschylus. 





*} Nothing indisputable can be said of Barnabas or his writings,, 
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should await them if they persisted in their contumacy. Thus they were 
not deserted till they themselves had deserted God.” You are singularly 
unfortunate in the way of assertion. In a note you apprize us that the old 
Testament says that Gilgal was thethill of foreskins near Jordan, You. 
can refer only to Josh. v. 3 and 9, and there we are told no such thing 
The hill before the circumcision took place was denominated herclut— 
foreskins, not Gilgal: afterwards that appellation was exchanged for 
Gilgal, which means to roll or be round, whence Golgotha a plain of 
skulls, 

As to Pliny’s letter, of course, we receive your account of the matter. 
Yet your readers must deplore the treachery of your memory which seems 
not only to have lost the habit of faithful retention but also to bave aequi- 
red another cf remembering what was never committed toit. It is long since 
they heard you beast of a perfect knowledge of and competency for this 
whole controversy, ** I have been so Jong and laboriously engaged in this 
controversy that | can anticipate every word that can be adduced by my 
oppouents, there is necessarily a sameness throughout them, and as re | 
come against me ignorant of what I have previously written or publishe 
upon the subject, | have a very great advantage over them; though it is 
tedious to myself and readers to have to do over the same task with every 
new opponent.”* And now they have to lament that your information bas 
so completely dropt from your mind as to make you ignorant even of the 
tenor ot one of the mostimportant documents connected with the question.” 
The letter of Pliny speaks of Chris’ ians of every rank, sex and age, in numbers 
that rendered dubious the safety of the existing superstition, and yet all those 
except a few slaves, have departed and left not a wreck behind. They 
must equally regret that the imperfections of your memory have impaired 
your judgment also, and when they see that you can infer from the cer- 
tainty of there being two slaves that “ all” were “ slaves”, and that all 
but a “* few” and deluded also by the same unfaithful monitor, write of a 
confession that is nowhere to be found, they will feelingly exclaim “O! 
what a falling off is here, my friends.” ‘* How are the mighty fallen’ When 
I acquiesce in the account you have given respecting the use you made 
of Pliny’s letter, I do not pledge inyself to abide by any mistake com- 
mitted in your “ distinct reply” to me. It seems that with you, Pliny’s 
letter contains ‘‘ the fact, that Christianity began in or about Bithynia.” 
After the detection of errors in regard to this matter which you have sut- 
fered, you would uo doubt refresh your memory, and sharpen your judg- 
mnt by re-reading the suid letter, ere you made any new assertions. If 
so there seems to be some kind of a fatality connected with you on your 
disquisitions about Pliny, for really the letter contains neither in so many 
words nor in inference the “ fact” that you tell us is there found. If the 
fact is contained in the letter. Point to the part where it is said that 
Christianity began in Bithynia, if it is said nothing is easier than a 
reference : No say you this is quibbling ; by fact I meant probability : and 
by contained : suggests, suggests the probability, there is what you mean, 
and if people would say what they mean and nothing more, no person 
would be deluded, and none would have occasion to correct, in your appel- 
lation, to quibble. Let us then weighthis probability. Whence does it 


* Repub. Vol. xi. No. 17. p. 527. 





22 Not so, I will shew, as the conclusion of these notes, that Mr. Beard, 
has not shaken one important conclusion, to which I had come with respect 
t> Christianity.—R. C, 
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arise? You inform us that if it had prevailed at Rome when Pliny left, it 
is not likely that he would have written to Rome to say to Trajan in what 
manner it had spread in Bithynia.” Let us insert a negative. Had it not 
prevailed at Rome when Pliny left, it is not likely that he would have 
written to Rome to say to Trajan in what manver it had spread in Bithy- 
nia. Your seutence has now ehanged sides, it is with me it proceeds on 
the-supposition that Christianity had prevailed at Rome, and [ appeal to 
every one if it does not contain at least as much probability as it possess- 
ed when without the not. Yes more, and consider the tenor of the letter, re- 
call to mind what you have not answered relating to this matter, that the 
very circumstance as I argued of Pliny’s not explaining the designation 
which he uses, “ Christians,” proves that the Emperor knew of them and 
is a presumption that they then existed at Rome. Join to this presump- 
tion the positive assertions of Suetonius and Tacitus, and no one can 
doubt if he believe aught of the fact tl.at Christians did exist at Rome not 
only at the time of Trajan, but long before. But a few more words on 
your above quoted sentence, Christianity did not prevail at Rome, because 
Pliny®wrote to Rome to say in what manner it had prevailed in Bithynia, 
Christianity did not prevail in Europe because the Jesuits wrote to 
Europe to say in what manner it spread in India! Risum teneatis amici? 
This leads me to point out to your readers the logical accuracy of one of 
your notes on this subject. Pliny found it only precisely where I say it 
(CArtetinnity) began. He found it-there, and therefore he found it no 
where else! The sun shines in England, and therefore it shines no where 
else! Thisis of a piece with the famous old syllogism; every man is an 
animal, every goose is an animal, therefore every man is a goose. 

It is a matter to be regretted also, that buoks are so scarce in London 
as to delay your reply for some time, and after all, deprive you of the 
means of fully, answering my letter; but one might almost be tempted 
to imagine, that the person who would “ anticipate every word that can 
be adduced by his opponents,” would scarcely need many books to 
write on a subject, on which he had “ been so long and so laboriously en- 

aged.” 
: You broach rather a new doctrine, when you apprize me that I cannot 
give Christianity honest support, so long as it is disputable on any ground, 
Why what sort of support then can you give Atheism? You, yourself can- 
not contend that it is indisputable, for it is disputed, and is disputed in such 
a way too, as to cause you to say, “ Toall these questions I feel no shame 
to say that I cannot answer.”* 

If as you contend, no one can give honest support to truths, because 
they are disputable, Galileo in the dungeons of the inquisition was a mar- 
tyr not to truth, but to-his own dishonesty ; and the philosophers who sided 
with Newton, to discriminate his principles were dishonest, and as long 
and no longer, than the principles of Newton met with opposition. But 
indced that termination - not yet come, for Mr. Friend stiil disputes the 
accuracy of the conclusions of our great Philosopher.- But it really does 


* Repub. Vol. 12. No, 16. p, 832. 





** This was no disputation of Atheism, Christianity consists of a system : 
Atheism has none ; but expresses an absence of all metaphysical systems and reli. 
gious dogmas. 

R. Cc 
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seem strange that I should be obliged in self-vindication, to prove to men 
who pride themselves on being not inferior to others in their power of rea- 
soning, that dishonesty is not necessarily implied in the advocacy of opinions, 
that may be questioned no matter on what grounds. If you know ought 
of the nature of moral evidenee, you must be conscious that any point 
which rests on it, must always admit of pro and con, and therefore be dis- 
putable on some grounds. The great business is to weigh and ‘decide. 
This you claim the credit of having done on your side, and this I have never 
questioned, and it is no little enquiry, and no little thought that enable me 
to vindicate the same credit for myself, It has never been pretended 
that we have mathematical demonstration on our side, but moral proof. 
On this you rest. And on this you act, every moment that you breathe. 
Your existence for a day is disputable on many grounds, yet are you mak- 
ing preparations for a much longer time of being. In answer also to ano- 
ther of your notes, I say that it is as certain as moral evidence can make 
it, that Matthew’s gospel was written originally in Hebrew. The voice of 
antiquity is unanimous in support of this moral certainty, and I cannot 
conceive how this can be countervailed by a few imaginations of ingenious 
men. 

It would be very ungrateful in me, not to acknowledge the mildness 
which you profess in your letter, but it might perhaps have been wished, 
that this said temper had evinced itself in some other way, than in paying 
your antagonist the compliment of exhibiting more “ ability than candour 
or honesty,” than in “ laughing at his folly, and despising his presump- 
tion,” than in taxing him with “ something like conscious or wilful error,” 
and with being “a preacher of falsehood, and profiting thereby.” This 
however may be the way in which you shew your mildness, and I confess 
when I read some pages of your Republican, refer to your controversy 
with Mr. Cobbett, or yourraddress to the “ silly Sir Knight,” or to your 
offensive paper on Love, I have reason to think that some forbearance has 
been used towards me. It is certainly less inconsistent with mildness, to 
claim a triumph when a triumph is gained, even though one may repeatedly 
claimit. Yet before a triumph is completed, you are aware all an opponent’s 
forces must be captured. It will not be amiss, therefore for me to call a 
muster of forces that are yet fresh for battle,—fresh, because, for these two 
months good, they. have lain undisturbed in comfortable quarters in your 
Republican. In this muster, I shall not include the troops now brought 
anew into the field, but those merely that you have not ventured to op- 
pose and if they are neither few nor weak, you may perhaps, wish that 
you had not shouted victory, and left the field quite so prematurely. 

Concessions made by Mr. Carlile, in the present controversy either by 
his silence, or his confession. 

The word Joseph, you took to be a variation of the word Jesus. This 
I denied, and you say, this I have no objection to yield! You asserted 
that it was said, that all the disciples of Jesus were Jews, I asked for your 
authority and to noreply. I proved that though even the names of the 
disciples were Grecian, it would not follow that the disciples themselves 
were Grecian. To this no reply. I went on to prove that though even the 
disciples themselves were Grecian, neither would it follow that the story 
they propagated was Grecian. To this no reply. I questioned if you knew 
the language of Jesus and his disciples, though you made the most positive 
assertion respecting it. To this a confession of ignorance. I proved that 
the very Greek of the New Testament, evinced that the book must have 
been for the most part written in Judea, prior to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. I challenged you to the disproof of this. And to thisnoreply. You 
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asserted, that from the time of the destruction of Jerusalem to the predo- 
minance of the Christian religion under the Roman Emperors; we have no 
history of Jerusalem.” ‘This I disproved, and to this no reply. You as-° 
cribe the fabrication of Christianity to some Grecian fabalist. I asked for 
his name, his motives, his residence, and to this no reply. You said he 
could make converts, because no body could contradict him. This was 
exploded, and to this noreply. I argued, that your fabulist could most easily 
have been convicted—and to'this no reply. You assimilated the Chistia- 
nity of Origen to your own. This you were challenged to establish, and to 
this no reply. I proved from Pliny’s letter that, Christianity and Chris- 
tians must have existed, several years before we permitted them to see the 
light, aud to this no reply. I inquired how Tacitus could be guilty of so 
great an anachronism, as to speak of Christians in Rome, fity or sixty 
ears before, according to you, they actually existed, and to this no reply. 

‘ou affirmed that public records were very rare at the time when Tacitus 
wrote. The contrary was established by historical proofs: and to this 
no reply. I exhibited in your observations a specimen of a sy}logism, not 
to be found in Aristotle, or in the dictates of Common Sense, and to. this 
no reply. You affirmed that the earliest record of Christianity, was the let- 
ter of Pliny. This point was called in question; and to this no reply. 
You asserted that Pliny, “‘ by his own {confession,” knew nothing of the 
Christians before he came into Asia Minor. You were challenged to pro- 
duce that confession, and the confession is not forthcoming. 

You were charged with falsifying historical documents, and you confess 
an error of memory. These, Sir, 1 take to be so many concessions in my 
favour made by yourself; how far they authorize a triumph, I will not say. 
They never would have been noticed by me, had you not been so anxious 
to produce a conviction on the minds of your readers, that you had “ tri- 
umphantly refuted” me. I should have been content to leave them to 
avail what they might in the general discussion, but when a mai strives to 
gain a victory by loud shouting rather than by meeting difficulties; the 
claims of truth require that the hollowness of the sound should be ex- 

sed, 

To disprove the real existence of Jesus Christ was your avowed object, 
in your paper, addressed to the “‘ ae Sir Knight.” If then each and every 
of your * proofs,” therein contained, has been exploded, your attempt is 
abortive. How far this has been done, I leave to the decision of the pub- 
lic. Iscorn the attempt to purchase their verdict by shouting victory, 
victory! Upon every position you have taken which related to the grand 
question, I have, I believe, met you with facts aud arguments ; of the effects 
produced, I know but little; sub judice lis est, and I appeal from your de- 
cision to Cesar. 


a J. R. BEARD. 











Concluding Note.—Though Mr. Beard has written extensively, and in some in - 
stances successfully, on some small disputable matters that have been advanced by 
the Reverend Mr. Taylor and myself, he has done nothing, he can do nothing, to- 
wards shaking those master-conclusions of ours, that Christianity did not originate 
in Judea, that such a person as the Jesus Christ of the Gospels did not there or else- 
where exist, and that the story on which that existence and Christianity is founded 
is a fable. 1 will yield to him all that he asks or demands, as to the contents of 
Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, and say to him—now proceed beyond it with any thing like 
evidence or authority. 

The evidences on which Christianity must stand or fall are twofold—those histori 
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cal and those physical. Whatever you produce in history to support a wonderful 
tale will ava:l nothing anless it be also supported by preseut physical probabilities 
or analogies, ‘Time will assuredly wear out the former, as time is wCaring out 
Christiamty ; but time cannot weur out the latter, mor can time change them. If 
Christianity be disputable on physical grounds, (amd it is so,) no historical ground 
can support its present pretensions; not even the modest ones of tie Unitarians, 
who will consent tu have aJesus Christ as a mer@mn,- If it be disputable on his- 
torical grounds, and it is so, no physical grounds can be adduced to maintain its 
larger pretensions. 
‘TfL have not combatted all thetrifiing cavils of Mr. Beard, it is because I felt the 
‘ matter beneath my purpose, and had neither ttme nor space in my publication for 
~ it, «TI feel assured that 1 need no excuses upon the subject. as my chif position is 
unassailable ; but my peculiar situation for all literary or editorial purposes, from 
my liberation from Dorchester Gaol up to this time, cannot be seen by others as it 
is felt by me. To discuss any subject well, the mind should be free from all other 
pressing engagements. [t will be some weeks yet before lam in a condition to pay 
proper attention to this part of my business, and this must explain why [ pursue 
the present method of rejoining a reply to Mr. Beard. I was this day anxious to 
refer to Melmoth s translation of Pliny’s Letters; I have a copy in the room in 
which [ sit; T could put my hand on it by a quarter of an hour's work; but the 
confusion, with regard to other matters, which the attempt to get out this copy 
would make, deters me from it. For the present, and since 1 have returned to Lon- 
don, I have had to do business ina hole, into which we got as.a matter of refuge 
after the sale of the reer | house on the other side of the street. In afew days, 
I hope to find myself in a better house, and as well or better prepared for all the 
purposes of discussiun, as I found myself in the Gaol. 

If 1 have not answered Mr. Beard on all the points on which he wished an an- 
swer, L have answered him on all that are essential to the question between us ; 
and he has not ventured to touchany of Mr, Taylor's or mine, but a few weak ones 
that were not worth defending. 

R, C, 





CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 





Tue meetings of this Society at the Paul’s Head, Cateaton- 
street, are suspended fora season. The Reverend Secretary pur- 
poses to visit the Collegians of Oxford and Cambridge, tovinvite 
them to meet him in public discussion, and to visit other parts of 
the country. Application has been made for the large room at the 
Mermaid Tavern, Hackney ; but the landlord will not consent un- 
Jess the Rector of the parish consents. This Society has done 
much in London; and the effect of similar discussions will be 
greater in the country. 





Tne ‘ Newgate Magazine” for March is an interesting Number, 
and has a long account of what passed in Newgate between 
Richard Hassell and Edward Cockerill who was exeeuted for 


forgery . 
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